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Americans, Europe was a long way off, and if English-
speaking Canadians continued to think of Great
Britain first, it was more for sentimental or economic
reasons than for military ones. It was difficult, in the
years between the wars, to have either group admit
that the Western Hemisphere's first line of defence was
England, and still more difficult to obtain a clear
definition of Canada's foreign policy.

By its very nature there could be nothing very
distinguished about Canada's foreign policy. In the
Assembly at Geneva, as in international conferences,
the Dominion had no desire to play other than its own
role, even though that role was somewhat modest and
pedestrian. "Canadians," said Senator Raoul Dan-"
durand, Canada's delegate to Geneva, "live in a fire-
proof house and have no desire to pay high premiums
on fire insurance." Satisfied to occupy one of the very
last rows of seats in the tribunal of nations, they were
content, with certain exceptions, to support, orally and
in practice, every movement which appeared to them
to assure peace without running the risk of being
dragged into a European war. Canada was one of the
first countries to oppose Article X of the Geneva
Covenant, because the principle of obligator}' inter-
vention seemed dangerous to it. As a general rule, it
was always opposed to international controls, in eco-
nomic as well as in political affairs. On the other hand,
it signed the Briand-Kellog Pact, or the Paris Pact,
without any reservation, and it was an ardent partisan
of obligatory arbitration. Five years before Great
Britain, it was ready to sign Clause 36 of the Statute
of the Permanent Court of International Justice, and
it never ceased to insist on a liberal treatment for